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as communication apart from the recognized sensory channels. The 
establishment of such a faculty, if only as the vestige of a primitive 
mode of sensibility, now superseded by articulate speech, would surely 
be a result worth all the labour spent in the vineyard: a fruitage which 
would go far to compensate for the loss of that, perhaps visionary gold" 
(P- 316). 

A modicum of attested and unexplained phenomena is thus recog- 
nized. To throw doubt on the validity of many seemingly controlled 
experimental tests, the writer uses the hypothesis of deliberate fraud; 
the theory of single or collective hallucination; imperfect accounts (omis- 
sion of insignificant but relevant details); lapses of attention due to 
unaccustomed and long-continued employment of several senses, height- 
ened degree of emotion, anticipation, and susceptibility to suggestion 
during the seance; and the difficulty of such perfect control of the con- 
ditions of the experiment as the physical scientist habitually has, in the 
seclusion of his laboratory. Even so, it is a measure of the conquest of 
science to compare the typical seance of the earlier days with the later 
one devised by such specialists as Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Mosso, 
and Mme. Curie. In the former the medium performed before a select 
group of devoted, unsuspecting friends; in the latter, cunning measuring 
instruments and safeguards bespeak the cautious, skeptical mind. The 
reader will find it instructive to compare the description of one of Mr. 
Home's seances quoted on p. 36 with the careful enumeration of the 
conditions of controlling the "powers" of Eusapia Pallidino made in 

chap, iii of Book I. 

Ernest L. Talbert 
The University of Chicago 



BRIEF MENTION 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Wright, William Alms. The Hexaplar Psalter: being The Book of Psalms 
in Six English Versions. Cambridge: The University Press, ion. 389 
pages. Large 4to. $8 net. 

It is only in the face of a multiple comparison like that in The Hexaplar Psalter 
that we receive a just impression of the comparative value of the first six English 
versions of the Psalms. Dr. Wright's expert knowledge of the antecedents of the 
Authorized and Revised versions gives one a sound basis for confidence in his ability 
to do just this thing. The six columns, three on the left-hand page and three on 
the right, appear in the text of the following versions, with their dates attached: (1) 
Coverdale (1535); (2) Great Bible (1539); (3) Geneva (1560); (4) Bishops' (1568); 
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(5) Authorized (161 1); (6) Revised (1885). The reader can easily study the parallel 
text and see for himself how manifold are the differences between Coverdale and the 
Authorized, or the Geneva and the Revised versions. But some of the sharpest con- 
troversies raged not so much over the text as over marginal notes, wherein with bitter 
words fierce antagonisms were let loose. The editor saves us the humiliation of reading 
such traces of acrimonious debate, but does the good service of furnishing an appendix 
of marginal readings found in the several versions represented in these six columns. 
To complete the picture, he gives also the variations between Coverdale's editions 
of 1535, 1537, and 1550; also the variations between the Great Bible of 1539, and the 
six editions that appeared in 1540 and 1541; and the differences between the Bishops' 
Bible of 1568 and 1569. Students of the Psalter, of the growth of the science of 
translation, of the development of the English language, will find here a fruitful field, 
well arranged for easy and profitable work. 

Kegel, Martin. WUhelm Vatke und die Graf-Wellkausensche Hypothese. 

Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1911. 142 pages. M. 2. 

The modern critical view of the rise of the Old Testament owes much to the early 
work of Vatke. In particular, Vatke was the first to treat the P document as the most 
recent stratum of the Hexateuch. In later writings of Vatke, published posthumously, 
he changed his views in some particulars, notably making P the second document to 
arise and D the last. It grieves Kegel that Wellhausen and his successors have prac- 
tically ignored the later views of Vatke and have devoted themselves to the propaganda 
of his early views. Kegel thinks that the modern view is largely false, that it is being 
shown to be so by the writings of Eerdmans, et al., and that this therefore is a good 
time to call the attention of the public to the fact that Vatke, who as a young man 
originated some of the most important elements in the prevailing view, in his mature 
old age distinctly and definitely abandoned some of these same elements and pointed 
out their weakness. Kegel addresses himself to the educated public rather than to 
the specialist, rightly judging that the latter knows and has direct access to Vatke's 
work itself. It may be noted that if recent scholars have preferred to follow Vatke's 
earlier views rather than his later ones, it is undoubtedly because the former best 
explain the facts in the case. It can hardly be supposed that scholars have unani- 
mously decided to ignore what they know to be truth. Their most bitter opponents 
would hardly make such a charge. Further, the tendency of the most recent study of 
the Hexateuch is to discriminate sharply between the age of a document and the age 
of the facts, customs, laws, etc., which it contains. Hence, it is pretty well recognized 
that much of the legislation of P in one form or another goes back to relatively early 
times. The P code was but a revision of previously existing materials. 

Valeton, J. J. P. Gott und Mensch im Lichte der prophetischen Ojfenbarung. 

Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen. Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, ion. 

viii+185 pages. M. 2. 

This is a translation from the original Dutch of six lectures by Professor Valeton 
of Utrecht. The subjects treated are: (1) "The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil;" (2) "The Kingship in Israel;" (3) "Prophet Against Prophet;" (4) "Isaiah;" 
(s) "Jeremiah;" (6) "Deutero-Isaiah." The lectures are distinctly popular and 
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homiletical in character. But they evince a true appreciation of the historical sig- 
nificance of the situations with which they deal and they constitute an admirable 
model for the preacher who wishes to use the Old Testament in such a way as to 
edify the people. Especially helpful in this connection are the lectures on "The Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil" and "Prophet Against Prophet." 

King, E. G. Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews. [The Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature.] Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. 
156 pages, is. net. 

It takes just such a book as Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews to convince us 
that there is a magical charm in the poetry of the ancient Hebrews. The title covers 
the poetry of the Old Testament as contrasted with that of the synagogue. Dr. 
King takes parallelism for granted, and attempts to bring out the rhythmical order of 
thought by presenting a translation whose words are accented by regular beats. The 
most striking example of a peculiar measure is that of the Ktnah formation, which 
probably had its origin in a lament for the dead (cf . Isa. 14 : 4 ff .). The acrostic poetry, 
the strophe, dramatic lyrics, and the poetry of the seasons are chapters which recite 
splendid examples of Old Testament poetry. While the author's translations are 
almost everywhere so constructed as to carry the required beats and show the beauty 
of the poetry, the Queen's English is not always enhanced thereby. Careful and 
thoughtful reading of the work will be well repaid. 

Brown, John. The History of the English Bible. [The Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature.l Cambridge: The University Press, 191 1. 
136 pages, is. net. 

The tercentenary of the Authorized Version has created a whole line of useful 
literature like The History of the English Bible. To give a panorama of the English 
Bible from Caedmon to the Revised Version of 1885 is the aim and the accomplish- 
ment of Dr. Brown. With such a terse, clear, yet comprehensive survey of the 
struggles and victories of translators through all the long centuries in our hands, 
we have little excuse for ignorance of the history of our English Bible. The American 
Revised Version is not even mentioned, probably because it was in the main the 
version of 1885. Ten half-tone reproductions of title-pages and other parts of early 
English versions add interest to the story, and beauty to the useful little manual. 

Fiske, Amos Kidder. The Great Epic of Israel: The Web of Myth, Legend, 
History, Law, Oracle, Wisdom, and Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton, 1911. 376 pages. $1. 50. 
There are too many valuable and absorbingly interesting books on the Old Testa- 
ment for readers to spend much of their time on The Great Epic of Israel. The sub- 
title above shows how sadly the word "epic" is overworked. Then, too, no one 
wishes to have his popular reading filled with semi-critical remarks, that distract his 
attention from the substance of the discussion to its form. One is also continually 
reminded of the fact that there is no dogmatist like the one who cries down dogma. 
If the author were familiar with his materials at first hand, modesty would character- 
ize more of his statements, and the reading public would accord him a better hearing. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 

Holtzmann, Heinrich. Praktische Erkl&rung des ersten Thessalonischer- 

briefes. Re-edited by Eduard Simons. Tubingen: Mohr, 1911. 163 

pages. M. 2.50. 

In England and America we are, if anything, too familiar with "practical" or 
homiletic commentaries on the biblical books. Some of these, like Robertson's 
Expository Lectures on St. PatA's Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Expositor's Bible, 
are of distinct value, and serve to keep in mind the real purpose of the writings dealt 
with. In Germany the recent "Praktische Auslegung des Neuen Testaments," 
by Friedrich Niebergall, in Leitzmann's Handbuch, is of first-rate importance. 

But in this whole field nothing has been better done than Heinrich Holtzmann's 
work on I Thessalonians, which appeared in instalments in the Zeitschrift filr praktische 
Theologie in the years 1880 to 1886. To make this work available for present-day 
students, Professor Simons, of Berlin, has issued this edition in book form, with an 
introduction and such changes and additions as Holtzmann had made in marginal 
notes in his volumes of the periodical. 

Those who know Holtzmann as an exegete only through the rigorously critical 
Hand-Commentar on Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypse, will be delighted to find this 
warmly religious and devotional treatment of Paul's earliest letter. If I Thess. yields 
so much, what might not Holtzmann have done with the Gospels! The work is com- 
mended to every student of the epistle and to every clergyman who reads German. 

Voigt, Heinrich G. Die Geschichte Jesu und die Astrologie. Leipzig: Hin- 

richs, 191 1. 225 pages. M. 5. 

Such a book is the despair of the reviewer. Professor Voigt (of Halle) is already 
known to New Testament students as the author of a suggestive book on the Resur- 
rection of Jesus (Die Sltesten Berkhte fiber die Auferstehung Jesu Christi, 1907). His 
thorough scholarship, wide acquaintance with the sources and the relative literature, 
and his indefatigable industry are even more apparent in the present work, which is a 
monument of painstaking labor. One only wishes one were sure that the labor has 
been worth while. 

The book begins with an exhaustive examination of Kepler's astronomical cal- 
culations relative to the "star in the East," to which succeeds a discussion of other 
similar calculations, notably that of von Oefele (1903). On the assumption that the 
birth-story in Matthew is constructed in accordance with the prevailing first-century 
astrological beliefs, we are given a careful rlsumi of these views, based on exegesis of 
ancient sources, so far as they can affect the question at issue. Finally the historicity 
of the details of Matthew's story is argued, and a chronological scheme developed, 
based on the astrological data it offers. Back of the entire treatment lies the view, 
not clearly expressed until the end (p. 146), that " God condescended to the standpoint 
of current astrology, and let the birth of Jesus be announced to the magi of the time 
by a series of astral phenomena." 

The chronological data given by astrology are as follows: Jesus was born January 
23, s B.C., baptized January 27, 27 A.D., died April 15, 29 a.d. 

One who cannot share the view that God accommodated the beginnings of Chris- 
tian history to the views of contemporary astrology, for who fails to find the star an 
astronomical phenomenon, will find the work of slight profit. 
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Mosiman, Eddison. Das Zungenreden geschichtlich und psychologisch untersucht. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1911. xi+ 137 pages. M. 4.50. 

American scholarship may be well proud of this excellent piece of work. Origi- 
nally presented as a thesis at McCormick Theological Seminary, in English dress, it 
was later, at the suggestion of Johannes Weiss, put into German with some additions, 
and so published. Despite the very complete and accurate bibliography prefixed to 
the volume, there exists no treatment of the obscure subject of Glossolalia so useful 
as this of Mr. Mosiman's. 

The disposition of the work is admirable. Chap, i deals with the New Testament 
conceptions of the Holy Spirit and its various charismatic expressions. Chap, ii dis- 
cusses all the New Testament references to "speaking with tongues," notably Paul's 
statements in I Cor. and the Pentecost narrative of Acts. In the next chapter the 
various interpretations of the terms yKScoa and XoXeti* (r ■yXifavots, from those of 
the church Fathers to those of most recent commentators, are reviewed and discussed. 

Then follows a chapter dealing fully and illuminatingly with a great mass of 
related material from sources outside the New Testament, from Judaism and Montan- 
ism, from the Camisards and Jansenists, from the Irvingites and Mormons, and many 
other modern sects. So chap, v discusses the present "Pentecostal" movement, 
which began in the Welsh revival of 1904, and spread rapidly over the world, assuming 
especially notable proportions in Germany and the United States. In chap, vi is 
offered a psychological explanation of the phenomena, so far as that is possible, based 
on the theory of the subconscious or "subliminal self." A brief closing chapter 
demonstrates the essential identity of the New Testament phenomena with those 
observed in other times and places, and a short appendix of supplementary material 
brings the book to an end. 

The exegetical portions of the work are marked by sound judgment and critical 
acumen; with the conclusions there can be slight disagreement. But of especial 
value is the rich and well-sifted collection of material in chaps, iv and v. For this 
Mr. Mosiman deserves the thanks of all students of the psychology of religion, as well 
as of New Testament students. 

Dibelius, Martin. Die urchristliche Ueberlieferung von Johannes dent 
Taufer. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911. 150 pages. 
M. 4.80. 

Dr. Dibelius, privat-docent at Berlin, investigates, in this fifteenth number of 
Bousset and Gunkel's Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alien und Neuen 
Testaments, the New Testament material concerning John the Baptist. He is an 
exegete of skill and admirable balance; indeed, many readers will find in the fre- 
quency with which he leaves the exegetical problem undecided their chief ground of 
criticism. To other readers, however, it may be refreshing to find a German critic 
who does not know the significance of every passage, and is willing to say so. Yet 
in the main the impression left is not one of uncertainty, but of a well-reasoned and 
firmly founded judgment. Such a thoroughly scientific critical treatment of the data 
concerning the Baptist has long been a desideratum. Too much of the earlier work 
(especially in English) has been merely homiletic and superficial. There seems to 
be an increasing conviction that the Christian tradition has hardly done justice to 
John, that in his time and place he played a more important part than is at once 
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evident when we shut him up within the limits of a gospel side by side with the supreme 
figure of Jesus. Christians have for the most part thought of him only as the fore- 
runner of Jesus; that he had an independent significance apart from that relation, 
is only beginning to be appreciated. 

The traditional view is of course the projection of the New Testament view, yet 
the New Testament is not without evidence that points beyond this view, as Dibelius 
shows. John is the man most frequently named in its pages, after Jesus, Peter, 
and Paul, his name occurring three times as often as that of his Christian namesake, 
the son of Zebedee. 

Of the Baptist, Jesus spoke words of loftiest praise, which properly form the 
subject of the first part of Dibelius' investigation. His decision (p. 14) that Jesus 
said only, "Among them that are born of women there is none greater than John" 
(Luke 7 : 28) , without adding, " Yet he that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he," may not commend itself to all students. If correct, it brings out most 
strongly the original importance of John. On the other hand, Dibelius thinks that 
the identification of John with the Elijah is probably not made by Jesus (p. 32). 

In the discussion of the infancy narrative in Luke, chap, i, Dibelius does not 
weigh the attractive suggestion that Luke is using material from a "Baptist" docu- 
ment, but seems to take for granted the rather improbable view that all these legendary 
details concerning John had their origin in the Christian speculation of the decades 
following Jesus' death. Of the circumstances attending John's death, Dibelius 
regards the dance of Salome as legendary (p. 79). Herod's judgment that Jesus is 
John risen from the dead is historic, but " for the significance of Jesus or of the Baptist 
this judgment is of little import, for who knows what vague report concerning Jesus 
had come to the ruler's ears ? " (p. 85). Here Dibelius seems to have neglected a notice 
of real importance. 

After an examination of the references to John and his followers in the Book of 
Acts (whereby, against W. B. Smith, Apollos and the Twelve in Ephesus are described 
as "half-Christians," products of Jesus' earlier activity in Galilee), and in the Fourth 
Gospel (wherein Baldensperger's main thesis is accepted, with modifications, p. 119), 
the author closes with a brief positive picture of John's person and work. 

Every New Testament student must find the work of great value; there are 
many exegetical observations of prime importance. What one chiefly criticizes is 
what the book fails to offer. The data certainly indicate that the "urchristliche 
Ueberlieferung" had somewhat more to say about the forerunner than is set forth 
in Dibelius' valuable study. 



Robertson, A. T. John the Loyal. Studies in the Ministry of John the 
Baptist. New York: Scribner, 1911. 315 pages. $1.25 net. 

Professor Robertson, taking all New Testament references to John as statements 
of historic fact, of equal value, constructs from them a running narrative of twelve 
chapters, meant for popular reading. There is little literary or historic criticism, save 
in the footnotes, the text being eminently readable and well constructed. Every page 
bristles with quotation marks, a large amount of material from other writers, chiefly 
English and American, being embodied in the text. The book is not a contribution 
to historical study, but is good reading for those seeking edification rather than a sifted 
critical statement of what was said and done. There is an occasional misstatement, 
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as, for example, that the Fourth Gospel "once expressly mentions" Jesus' baptism 
by John (p. 131). So certain slips and misprints in the footnotes ("Marcus Dodds" 
on p. 139, a faulty Greek word on p. 172). An incomplete bibliography is added. 

Rucker, Adolf. Die Lukas-Homttien des hi. Cyrill von Alexandrien. Bres- 
lau: Goerlich & Coch (Inh. R. Sprick), 10,11. 101 pages. M. 3.20. 
The subtitle characterizes this pamphlet as "A contribution to the history of 
exegesis." Within this particular realm of biblical science the redoubtable opponent of 
Nestorius, whose homilies on Luke are here examined, has not hitherto been considered 
an important factor. If his name has appeared at all in the current histories of 
biblical interpretation, it has been by way of brief mention only. The attribute 
of originality may not, therefore, be denied to the subject of this Doctor's thesis. 
The careful work of Dr. Rucker has failed, however, to establish any great originality 
or extraordinary ability in the field of biblical exegesis on the part of this polemical 
dogmatician of Alexandria. At best a greater amount of sanity in exegetical pro- 
cedure than was to have been expected has been vindicated to him. The chief value 
of Dr. Rucker's results lies in their contribution to textual criticism, biblical and patris- 
tic. The literature on Cyril's Lukan homilies is gathered up with great completeness. 
The fragmentary Berlin manuscript, Codex Sachau 220, has been published in Syriac 
and in German translation. Most important of all, the affinities of the Syriac Cyril 
with the Philoxenian (?) version have been definitely established. The attainment 
of such results is not labor lost, even though the main thesis proved rather barren. 



CHURCH HISTORY 

Wilbur, Henry W. The Life and Labors of Elias Hicks. Introduction by- 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. Philadelphia: Published by Friends' General 
Conference Advancement Committee, 1910. 242 pages. 
Mr. Wilbur in this volume seeks neither a defense nor an attack on Elias Hicks, 
but an appreciation. He wishes the man to appear exactly as he was. Thus as far 
as possible he should be allowed to speak for himself. The book is accordingly in a 
large measure made up of his letters and extracts from his sermons, addresses, journal, 
and other published writings. The selections seem to be well made; and Elias Hicks 
appears before us in his busy private and public life. His attitude toward slavery 
was clear and strong. It was based largely on considerations of justice, and "regard 
for the opportunity which he believed ought to be the right of all men." 

There is a full discussion of the doctrinal differences that arose among the Friends, 

and that led to the "separation," or, as Mr. Wilbur prefers to call it, the division. 

Numerous passages are quoted from Mr. Hick's writings, and these afford a 

fairly good basis for drawing a conclusion as to whether he believed in the divinity 

of Christ. He and bis followers strongly maintained that they were not Unitarians. 

The book is a valuable contribution to general church history. 

Workman, Herbert B. Christian Thought to the Reformation. New York: 

Scribner, 1011. x+256 pages. $0.75. 

The series of "Studies in Theology" to which this volume belongs is edited by 
Dr. Fairbairn. It seeks to bring together the best results of recent investigation 
expressed in a popular form. So it is expected that the series will meet the need 
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of ministers, and all intelligent laymen. The choice could hardly have fallen upon one 
better equipped both by nature and by acquisition for this part of the series than 
Mr. Workman. His previous works on the Persecutions; The Church of the West in the 
Middle Ages; The Dawn of the Reformation; and, The Letters of John Bus, had in a 
large measure made him familiar with the sources out of which a book like this should 
originate. So while references to the sources are excluded from this book, we know 
that the sources have been used. 

In nine chapters from "Judaism" including on the way "The Person of Christ," 
"The Genius of Rome," "St. Augustine," to "The Mediaeval Mystics" and "The 
Schoolmen," we have a moderate, progressive setting-forth of the central themes of 
Christian history. 

The remarkably low price of these excellent volumes ought to put them within 
the reach of a large audience. 

Petiot, H. Pascal, sa vie religieuse et son apologie du Christianisme. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1911. 427 pages. Fr. 6. 

The life and works of Pascal have an interest for Protestants almost equal to 
that which they have for Catholics, for the two reasons that his religious views repre- 
sent a type of mystical piety that still survives in Catholicism in places and because of 
his famous "Provincial Letters" against the Jesuits. The present work is a contri- 
bution to the prolonged controversy between the Jansenists and their hereditary 
foes, the Jesuits. The author has given special study to the Provinciates, the Pensees, 
and the Apologie. He seeks to show that a study of the religious life of Pascal proves 
that the key to his doctrines is there. "Pascal threw himself into the arms of Jesus 
Christ, and he found in the Redeemer the certitude, the profound peace, and the per- 
fect life, in which he died" (p. 5). It is quite evident that Pascal is one of the fore- 
runners of the Modernism "that seeks to evolve Catholicism into a religion without 
dogmas, without external spiritual authority, and without positive proofs" (p. 3), 
but the author hastens to disclaim any liking for that sort of Catholicism which to 
him is nothing more than a sort of deism, or a very liberal Protestantism. 

While the central portion of the work is taken up with a statement and a critique 
of Pascal's Apology for Christianity, a large part of it is devoted to a refutation of the 
claim of the Jesuits that Pascal before his death made a humble and complete retrac- 
tion of his attacks upon the Jesuit morals, and the author believes that the "pretended 
retraction" was a pure invention. Pascal did not abandon Jansenism (p. 416). He 
professed his submission to the Pontiff, but never withdrew his previous letters. All 
he did was to express his sorrow over his dispute with Arnauld and Nicole when he 
found his suspicions ill founded. It is some satisfaction to a Protestant to find that 
Pascal still has defenders among Catholics. 

Cramaussel, Edmond. La philosophic religieuse de Schleiermacher. Paris: 

Felix Alcan, 1910. 288 pages. Fr. 5. 

One of the most valued recent works on Schleiermacher is Cramaussel's study 
of his philosophy of religion. The author has spared no pains to acquaint himself 
with the large quantity of German literature on the subject, but has given us a fairly 
independent discussion of his own. At the outset he mentions Schleiermacher's great 
merit, in contrast with Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, of mak- 
ing religion in its own right a subject of scientific study, and not as an adjunct of philos- 
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ophy. Schleiermacher also established the right to apprehend religion from five points 
of view: psychological, sociological, ethical, dialectical, and metaphysical. 

The author's method is the historical. Schleiermacher's work exhibits the spirit 
of an epoch in history. His life is divided into four periods. In the first, from 1788 
to 1799, he attained to a definite religious character and reached his fundamental 
philosophical principles. In this period Moravianism had a marked influence in 
arousing his native religiousness, already nurtured in his home life. Here he came into 
contact with the movement of which Goethe was high priest, and at the same felt the 
importance of Jacobi's emphasis on feeling. He read Kant, Fichte, and Herder dili- 
gently, but, perhaps, was most influenced by Spinoza. His own productions were a 
few brief essays and sermons. 

In the second period, from 1799 to 1809, he came under the influence of Romanti- 
cism, and experienced an intensification of his religious life and a new confidence in its 
original power, though he never became a thorough Romanticist. In this period he 
published his "Apology" for religion in the famous Reden. This rather aesthetic 
view of religion was balanced by his Monologue. Cramaussel contends that the 
Reden were not fundamentally pantheistic. The appearing of his Ethics and a second 
edition of his Reden marked his abandonment of Romanticism. 

During the fourth period, from 1821 to his death in 1824, is the time of the develop- 
ment of his chief work, The Christian Faith. Though he was the subject of many 
attacks he gave his attention to the development of his system rather than to defense. 
Here appears the deep opposition between Schleiermacher and Hegel, though he was 
much influenced by his opponent. Cramaussel says (p. 185) that the chief idea of 
Hegel was that our whole spiritual life, how mysterious soever it may be, is in the end 
subject to the reason and is reducible to rational concepts, "while Schleiermacher 
rendered to religious philosophy the service of having protested, in the name of a 
reality both complex and profound, against a speculation that pretends to interpret 
it without having taken the pains to study it, and that, in order to explain it, begins 
by misconstruing it." 

The work contains a good bibliography and index to subjects. 

Maclean, Arthur John. The Ancient Church Orders. Cambridge: 

The University Press, 1910. x+181 pages. 4s. 

Dr. Maclean's Ancient Church Orders is a comparative discussion of a score of 
the most ancient manuals of worship. Those of greatest importance, of which the 
so-called Canons of Hippolytus is a type, he regards as depending upon an original 
of the early third century, perhaps Hippolytus himself having been the author. 
The evidently fluid character of these forms even in the fourth century, susceptible 
of addition and alteration by each compiler, indicates the essentially experimental 
character of the church procedure. The value of these manuals as throwing light on 
the various forms of the triple order of the ministry, on the significance of the minor 
orders, on the development of doctrine and of the sacraments, is made evident in this 
discussion. 

Medley, D. J. The Church and the Empire, Being an Outline of the History 
of the Church from A.D. 1003 to A.D. 1304. London: Rivingtons, 1910. 
xn+300 pages. 4s. 6d. 
It is indeed a fortunate thing when men of Mr. Medley's ability and training 

turn their attention to the history of the church, for they bring to the treatment of the 
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subject a point of view richer and more suggestive than that of the professed historian 
of the church whose training so often is primarily theological rather than historical. 
The little book shows all the lucidity and grasp that we would expect from the author 
of the Constitutional History. In this brief but most helpful account of the develop- 
ment and activities of the church during this period one may signalize not only the 
interpretations of the incident at Canossa (referred to by the author himself) but also 
the chapter dealing with "The Schoolmen and Theology" as showing especially the 
freshness and suggestiveness so characteristic of the whole book. 

Balfour, The Right Honorable Lord of Burleigh. An Historical Account of 
the Rise and Development of Presbylerianism in Scotland. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1911. 172 pages. $0.40. 

Without any pretense at original research the author of this little volume has in a 
very easy style told the story of Presbyterianism in Scotland. The reader who is 
unfamilia r with the subject will, we believe, after perusing the one hundred and sixty- 
five pages of this book, have a very definite general impression. If he should wish to 
read farther he will find a bibliography at the end consisting of selected works written 
from the Presbyterian or Episcopalian point of view respectively. 

Heussi, Karl. Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1910. xxxn+611 pages. M. 90. 
The object of Dr. Heussi has been to put all the leading facts of church history 
well arranged within a very small space. He has carefully avoided matters that are 
still uncertain, and limited himself to those facts upon which there is general agreement. 
We have, then, in this compendium those things which any student of church history, 
whatever his affiliations or preferences, should always have at command. The matter 
is arranged in larger and smaller type, so that the reader who wants a quick survey 
can at once seize upon the most general features of the subject and then more at his 
leisure take up the minute details. The author recommends this method of approach 
because the subject treated in this way is more likely to seem living rather than dead. 
It would not be just to the book to call it a dictionary of church history; but it 
is this primarily, and its arrangement makes it much more. The author is to be 
congratulated on the value of his book as seen in the fact that a second edition was 
called for immediately. 

DOCTRINAL AND CRITICAL 

Illtngworth, J. R. Divine Transcendence and Its Reflection in Religious 
Authority. London and New York: Macmillan, 1911. xv-l-255 pages. 
$1.75 net. 

During the twelve years since the appearance of Dr. IUingworth's book on 
Divine Immanence, the author has felt that the conception of immanence has been 
developing in ominous fashion in the direction of pantheism. The present volume is 
essentially a protest against what he calls the "psychological bias " of modern thinking, 
which seeks to interpret the phenomena of religion in relation to the immanent activities 
of human experience rather than in relation to the authority of an Absolute. The 
arguments presented are entirely familiar, and are dictated by that type of religious 
experience which demands a certainty based on objective authority as its foundation. 
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This means, of course, that the grounds of faith are sought not in the inductively 
ascertained activities and processes of " the world," but in the advent into the world 
of a supernatural power. All attempts to construe the records concerning Jesus and 
the early Christians so as to integrate them into a consistently "natural" historical 
process are due to the "psychological bias" so much in vogue today. Dr. Illingworth 
rests his case on the statements (which he frankly admits to be "dogmatic") that in 
Christ we have the incarnation of God, who through Christ established the church with 
its episcopate and its sacraments, thus perpetuating the special intervention of grace 
through all time. The value of the book lies in its frank revelation and earnest 
exposition of the demands of a certain type of religious experience. The reader who 
possesses the " psychological bias " engendered by the historical method of research 
and by the knowledge of the history of religions in general will, however, find himself 
dissenting constantly from the "dogmatic" method employed. But the book is a 
vigorous expression of a religious need so insistent that any "modernist" who fails to 
reckon with it will find himself distrusted and opposed by the vast majority of 
Christians today. 

Murray, David. Christian Faith and the New Psychology. New York: Revell, 
1911. 384 pages. $1.50 net. 

This is the attractive title of a book recently issued as an apologetic of "evan- 
gelical theology." It raises the familiar question as to what evangelical theology is. 
Dr. Murray undertakes to defend many of the old phrases, and some of the old ideas, 
but does not hesitate to restate the contents of the old doctrines, where he thinks 
such restatement is necessary. It would be better if he thought it necessary a little 
more frequently. For the non-professional student of Christian doctrine much help 
might be found here in the defending and confirming of his faith, and in the 
changing of its form to meet present-day needs. Such doctrines as the personality of 
God, the Trinity, the incarnation, the atonement, and the inspiration of the Bible, 
considered first from the standpoint of the forms of belief in former generations, 
surviving in the "ultra-conservative" orthodoxy of today, are more or less modified in 
form and then defended in view of evolution, multiple personality, telepathy, and 
other phenomena, especially of the subconscious and abnormal mind. There is much 
that is suggestive also for the scholar here. The great fault in Dr. Murray's book is 
that his own theology is not yet properly restated and made consistent with itself and 
present-day knowledge. He has not gotten to the bottom or to the essential point in 
many of the doctrines he defends. His first question, which should have been: "Why 
should this be believed at all — what good is it ?" has been "How can the old doctrines 
be defended in the light of recent discoveries ?" 

He defends the inspiration of the Bible, but not in the old meaning of that term. 
He finds evidence of God's indorsement of it in various ways, for various parts. That 
is partly good. It would have been better if he had taught us how to recognize God's 
revelation whenever and wherever we found it. He constructs a defense for a belief 
in the Trinity, not in the original meaning of three hypostases, to which our modern 
idea of personality did not belong at all, but in the erroneous sense which has come 
through the translation of the latin persona into the English person, and which led the 
ignorant man to try to be tritheistic and monotheistic at the same time. He considers 
it possible to hold such a contradictory belief, in view of the fact that several distinct 
personalities or consciousnesses have been found alternating with each other in connec- 
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tion with one human life. But the real question involved, that of personal identity, 
and what it means, he has not discovered, either in the abnormal phenomena of 
multiple personality, or in the tritheistic form of trinitarian doctrine. 

So in his Christology, he undertakes to defend the view that "when one saw the 
person Jesus Christ he saw God in just the same sense as one would say he saw his 
father or his brother when he looked at the material body that bore that name." Not 
that he is quite sure that that is properly called the "traditional or orthodox" view, 
nor that it is the right view — but he thinks it worth while to make it possible for you 
to hold it, if you want to. That is hardly a valuable apologetic for Christianity. One 
whose own theology is harmoniously developed and stated for this generation might 
find much helpful suggestion as to its explanation or defense in this book, but it is 
quite unsatisfactory as a guide either to traditional or to scientific theology. 

Sanday, William. Personality in Christ and in Ourselves. New York: 
Oxford University Press; American Branch, 191 1. 75 pages. $0.50. 
The three lectures published in this booklet form a supplement to the author's 
Christologies Ancient and Modern, in which he attempts to define more closely the 
psychological elements of personality. The lectures embody Dr. Sanday's well- 
known frankness and his beautiful spirit of inquiry. But the quest reveals the neces- 
sity of using metaphors whenever the attempt is made to describe personality as if it 
were an objective entity. Inevitably modern psychology pushes us to an exposition of 
personality in terms of activity related to environment rather than in terms of anthro- 
pological or theological "substance." Dr. Sanday therefore rightly sees that the prob- 
lem of the "Person" of Jesus is simply the problem of ascertaining the ways in which 
his activity was related to environment. The difference between Jesus and other 
men is thus "not in the essence nor yet in the mode or sphere, of the indwelling [of 
Deity], but in the relation of the indwelling to the Person" (p. 40). In other words, 
"There are divine influences at work within ourselves; and those influences touch 
more or less lightly upon the Person, but do not hold and possess it, as the Deity within 
him held and possessed the Person of the incarnate Christ" (p. 48). 

This exposition lays stress on the psychological experience of Jesus, but seeks 
to preserve the conception of an incarnation of Deity in him. The theological out- 
come is therefore somewhat uncertain. Is Dr. Sanday's "Person" God employing 
a human organism in order to achieve a cosmic redemption? Or is he the man Jesus 
whose human experience opened up a maximum control of God in human life ? Appar- 
ently, Dr. Sanday's religion would like to retain the former, while his psychology 
requires him to adopt the latter point of view. 

Dunkmann, K. Das religidse a priori und die Geschichte. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1010. 125 pages. M. 4. 

Dunkmann is to be thought of as being primarily an apologist rather than a phi- 
losopher of religion. He seeks to give an epistemological basis to the German "modern 
orthodox" theology. Conceiving religion intellectualistically as the knowledge of 
the self as known by an Absolute Knower, he regards Christianity as the only true 
religion — the absolute and final knowledge of God. This view is developed in a pre- 
ceding work, System theologischer Erkenntnislehre, reviewed in this Journal for January, 

IQIO. 
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In the work before us an attempt is made to turn to apologetic use the idea of a 
religious a priori, which has figured so prominently in the controversy precipitated by 
Troeltsch's question, "How is religious experience a priori possible?" Dunkmann 
objects to Troeltsch's metaphysical method as being essentially rationalistic, in spite 
of the fact that it is grounded in history. He himself states the question thus, "How 
can Christianity be at the same time historically conditioned and yet absolute or a 
priori ?" and undertakes to answer it by accepting a somewhat Hegelian conception of 
religion and history without adopting the Hegelian's dialectic as a philosophical 
method. Religion is regarded as a rationally intelligible, universal idea, or immediate 
a priori knowledge of God, which shapes the history of religion. Thus the a-priority 
of Christianity does not contradict its historical character, inasmuch as the latter 
is dependent upon the former. 

The whole treatment of the subject is external and superficial, as is so often 
true of the apologetic efforts of those who are ambitious to be "modern" while deter- 
mined to be "orthodox." 

Frank, Henry. Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortality. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 191 1. 556 pages. $2.25. 

The relation of psychic phenomena and science to immortality is the subject of a 
diffuse volume by Henry Frank, a sequel to a former volume by the same author. 
From the theory that each cell is deathless in its ultimate substance and that it pos- 
sesses its own individual consciousness and intelligence, he reasons to the reality of 
self-consciousness for the complex organism. The persistence of this self-consciousness 
depends upon the functioning of the various cells. The development of cortical cells 
tends to maintain the integrity of the ego as against the encroachment of secondary 
personalities. If it be sufficiently strong, the author thinks that the central personality 
may persist beyond the disintegration of the body and even mold the potentially 
deathless protoplasm into forms suitable to the new conditions. Psychic phenomena 
he believes he can explain by the facts of radio-activity. The argument is burdened 
by needless repetition and so loses in worth. While there is disclaimed any intention 
of presenting "an unquestioned demonstration .... of this human possibility" 
the book is at least an effort toward a scientific credo. Science in this case, however, 
is more or less of a speculative dogmatism which, while it opposes religion and con- 
demns imagination, in the end wears the garb of belief. No summation of hypothetical 
statements based on facts of doubtful meaning can ever assure that possibility which 
the author is seeking to show. The possibility which he has in mind seems to be 
merely that which cannot be denied. Whether its establishment is worth while is 
questionable. On the positive side the argument is marked by credulity in its accept- 
ance of supposed psychic phenomena without critical analysis. The net result of the 
argument is not convincing, nor could it be in view of the author's attitude of mind 
which while assuming an air of impartiality becomes a special pleader. 

Elert, Werner. Prolegomena der Geschichtsphilosophie. Studie zur Grund- 
legung der Apologetik. Leipzig: A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachf., 1911. viii+115 pages. M. 2. 

Elert in his prolegomena endeavors to prove that Christian apologetic furnishes 
the only acceptable point of view for a unified philosophy of history. He points 
out the somewhat recent revival of interest in the philosophy of history and traces the 
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tendencies — apologetic, genetic, and epistemological — that have contributed to that 
result. A philosophy of history is no longer to be confused with a philosophically 
colored history. It involves two problems, that of origin and that of results. Both 
go back to the question of the rule of law in history. Causality, accident, develop- 
ment, aim are but some of the issues involved. The investigation of these, however, 
demands a philosophy of history. 

Two principles, cause and finality, are fundamental. Modern thought tends 
toward monism, but every monism must rest upon a theory of knowledge. Hence the 
author investigates the epistemological significance of two types; causal or mechanis- 
tic monism. Both types lead to parallelism. Both cause and finality are in our 
thinking and may involve the same object so that a dualism appears as the result. 

The next thing to be determined is the type of philosophy of history which is 
possible under these conditions of the theory of knowledge. Successively are rejected 
an immanent monistic philosophy of history, a dualistic combination of mechanism 
with immanent teleology, and a purely transcendent teleology. The only possibility 
of a philosophy of history lies, in the author's opinion, in the combination of mechanism 
with a transcendent teleology. But even then the only salvation from pluralism lies 
in the establishment of a transcendent goal which would include all individual finalities. 
The dualism of cause and finality is overcome when first cause becomes also the final 
cause. Until this is possible all philosophy of history will be a contest between two 
types of law. 

Religion affords that which is necessary to a thoroughgoing philosophy of history, 
yet there have been various answers as to how. The method of Eucken, though it 
explains transcendence, does not account for the concrete in history, for the world. 
Siebeck and Troeltsch have endeavored to combine the history of religion and the 
psychology of religion but they fail to reach the transcendent. The author is better 
satisfied with Hunzinger's apologetic. It affords an ontology of faith. The tran- 
scendent actuality is proved not by syllogism, nor induction, nor postulate, but by 
experience. And yet it is not granted that this reduces the transcendent to phenome- 
non. Even if the proof is not absolute it does yield personal conviction. 

Granted this, Christianity gives a unitary view of the world, unifying the diversi- 
ties of truth. The need of revelation is recognized. Christian history is a restoration 
of divine finality to man lost through sin. Hence all history may be estimated in 
relation to Christian history. God becomes the original cause, the law, the goal of 
all history. The dualism of cause and finality is overcome. Actually, however, the 
author does not wholly escape the pluralism which he so often condemns. If the 
reality of God be dependent upon the faith of individuals — for if we have no experience 
of God, for us he will not exist — in view of the personal equation, how can we attain 
to a unity in the empirical and philosophical dualism which has been so effectively 
shown ? Any unifying principle ought to be incontestable; this is hardly true in the 
present argument. 

Mackenzie, William Douglas. The Final Faith: A Statement of the Nature 
and Authority of Christianity as the Religion of the World. New York: 
Marmillan, 1910. 243 pages. $1.75. 

This book suffers from over-naming. The title leads one to expect something in 
the way of an ultimate statement about Christianity, or a constructive statement which 
will compel us to regard the Christian religion as the final faith. The book does not 
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seem to justify either of these expectations. But these anticipations aside, it offers 
some interesting and fruitful discussions about phases of the Christian religion. 

The presuppositions which control the writer are essentially those of the familiar 
orthodoxy. Doctor Mackenzie's strong personality and his fine spirit of conviction, 
combined with his ever-present homiletic instinct, render his discussions very readable 
and suggestive. 

One quotation will give us his own characterization of the word which is the key- 
note of the title, "Finality"; as well as disclose something of the author's spirit and 
his conception of his task: "First, Christianity is the final religion because no higher 
boon can be conferred on man than that communion with God, in peace and love and 
service, which it alone of all facts in history has been able to bestow, in a form capable 
of universal dissemination. Second, Christianity is the final religion, because all 
further progress in our knowledge of God and his ways must be based upon and con- 
ditioned by the saving power of Jesus Christ. Whatever else God may for do the 
race, he will not abolish the supreme significance of our Lord. Evolution must 
henceforth flow from Christ as a fountain-head, not past him as an incident in 
time 

"Its [Christianity's] finality lies in this, that henceforth only through Christ and 
his spirit does God act upon the conscience of man, and the history of the race must 
be forever conditioned by the universal and permanent power of his gospel. The 
influence of the Christ, indwelling in human history, is an essential constituent of the 
entire future life of humanity" (pp. 24-25). 

In the chapters which follow, the doctrines of God, Christ, sin and evil, salvation, 
faith, the church and the Bible, and the missionary impulse are treated in their relation 
to the conception of finality formulated above. The apologetic value of the whole will 
be rated according as we accept his presuppositions; and here, in spite of the modern 
form of many paragraphs, we cannot escape the conviction that some modern positions 
are not fairly faced. For example, in the discussion of the Christian thought of God, 
he writes: "Among the Hebrews this knowledge of God grew through a long process 
of national instruction and discipline. And yet it did not merely grow as if, sown deep 
in the original soil of that Semitic nation, there were ideas which could produce this 
and only this splendid fruitage. It was produced, all Hebrews and all Christians 
have believed, and our Lord himself taught — it was produced by the specific action of 
God upon the life of that people" (p. 31). There seems to us here a contrast between 
the idea of "growth" and the "specific action of God." Can we rest in such an 
antithesis? It is doubtful whether the problem is clearly analyzed here, and whether 
the "modern mind" would follow with conviction the general method of which this is 
only one illustration. 

On the whole, the book seems to us to be the work of an able preacher, rather 
than the carefully organized conclusions of a scientific theologian. And its contri- 
bution will be to the homiletical need rather than to scholarly apologetics. 

De Lagtjna, Theodore, and Andrews, Grace. Dogmatism and Evolution. 

Studies in Modern Philosophy. New York: Macmillan, 1010. 250 

pages. $1.75. 

The scope and method of this book are most justly indicated by quoting from the 
author's own words in the preface: "It is to an excursion over well-traveled roads that 
the reader is invited. A glance over the pages will show them to be fairly sprinkled 
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with the great names — Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley- 
Hume, Kant, Hegel, Mill, James — while few others are mentioned except in passing. 
In a history this would be a sore defect. But our object was not history, but the 
critical analysis of principles; and this required the confinement of the discussion to 
a comparatively few systems that would be recognized as typical. These studies 
make little claim to systematic unity. Unity of a certain sort, indeed, they will be 
found to possess, namely, unity of purpose and of point of view, but not that of the 
monograph or treatise." 

The lack of systematic unity, which the authors avow, is a noticeable lack from the 
standpoint of the reader. The book is not organized with reference to any problem 
nor designed for an apologetic end. But it is a conscientious series of studies in 
modern philosophy which will stimulate the thought of students of the history of 
philosophy. As an essay in the interpretation of modern philosophic types, it is just 
and informing, though not very racy. The treatment impresses us, in fact, as rather 
abstract, unlightened by much concrete reference. 

Baltzer, Otto. Glaubensfragen. Tubingen: Mohr, 1911. 68 pages. M. 1.50. 
Pastor Baitzer has attempted the sort of thing to which English-speaking com- 
munities must henceforth give more attention — a discussion of the great issues of 
theology in popular terms. Three topics — "Faith and Knowledge," "Faith and 
History," "The Church and the Life of the Present Time" — are treated humorously 
and in a spirit of Christian confidence, and beautified with appropriate poetical 
quotations. 

Haussleiter, Johannes. Grundlinien der Theologie J. C. K. v. Hofmanns 
in seiner eigenen.Darstellung. Leipzig: Deichert, 1910. xii+82 pages. 
M. 1.60. 
Steffen, Bernhard. Hofmanns und Ritschls Lehren ilber der Heilsbedeutung 
des Todes Jesu. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1910. 155 pages. M. 2.80. 
Bachmann. Ph. /. C. K. v. Hofmanns Versdhnungslehre. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1910. 73 pages. 

The first of the works belongs to the "Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Protes- 
tantismus" edited by Professor Stange. It is a handbook intended as a tribute to 
the theologian who was the head and founder of the older Erlangen school, and it com- 
memorates the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. It defends the reality of 
revelation in Christianity, which is peculiarly the religion of revelation, against the 
attempt to place Jesus simply in the stream of universal religious history and against 
the assumptions generally conceded under the magic word "development." The 
author shows the manner in which Hofmann wove history and speculation together and 
allowed each to support the other with the result — so the reviewer thinks — of destroy- 
ing the real worth of both. . 

The second and the third of these works belong to the series of "Beitrage zur 
Forderung christlicher Theologie." The former tries to show that Hofmann had 
anticipated in substance many of Ritschl's positions and had made the latter his 
debtor. In method the two thinkers differed, but in matter they generally agree. 
Steffen traces in both the influence of Menken and Follenbusch. 
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The third attempts to unfold the development of Hofmann's doctrine of Atone- 
ment and to trace the course of the controversies over it. Bachman's estimate of 
Hofmann is the following: "It remains the merit of his doctrine of atonement that 
once more with all emphasis he has reminded the church of the meaning of justifying 
faith — that the objective is determined to become the subjective, the Christ for us 
is to become the Christ in us, and in the totality of these actualities the salvation of 
mankind is first realized. 

Franque, V. Bible et Protestantisme. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1910. 135 pages. 
Franque attempts to show, in a friendly dialogue, to Protestants that even grant- 
ing to them the claim that the Bible is authoritative, the result is a demonstration of 
the Catholic position — the Bible is at bottom just tradition. He is combating a 
form of Protestantism that belongs to the past. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Zwemer, Samuel M. The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Africa and Asia. 

New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1911. 

xx+260 pages. $1.00. 

Two current misapprehensions are corrected in this timely survey. It is not true 
that the whole world is now open to the preaching of the gospel. Extensive areas 
are unoccupied because they are practically closed whether by very serious external 
hindrances or by jealousy of strangers. Southern Arabia, for example, is in large 
part still a terra incognita. "There are better maps of the moon than of this part of 
the world." Neither is it true that the open lands are all occupied. Great areas of 
population, accessible enough, are nevertheless not included in any scheme of mission- 
ary operations. Dr. Zwemer presents an array of well-supported statements on these 
matters calculated to check vague enthusiastic appeals for men and money to complete 
"in this generation" the unfinished task. The Moslem question, in dealing with 
which Dr. Zwemer speaks as an expert, receives much attention. Properly so, for this 
is the immediate missionary problem. Islam grew out of a neglected field. 

Dowden, John. The Church Year and Kalendar. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1910. xxvi+160 pages. 45. 

The subject of liturgies must occupy a significant place in theological study, not 
only for its practical bearing upon the problem of the conduct of modern worship, but 
also for its importance in connection with the history of doctrine, of ecclesiastical 
organization and ceremonial, and indeed for the study of the whole life and activity 
of the church. The Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study supply excellent 
introductions to this wide and somewhat inaccessible field. The volume on The Church 
Year and Kalendar presents very clearly the natural development of the church cele- 
brations, distinguishing between those which grew up spontaneously and those which 
were the elaboration of a consciously constructive effort after a complete cycle of 
feasts and fasts. The facts regarding the determination of the dates of the festivals, 
particularly Christmas and Easter, are very clearly set forth. 



